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that London would accept the principle of the Catholic
hierarchy, and the intervention, even in the purely
spiritual domain, of a foreign ruler such as the Pope of
Rome. Thus the question of the free exercise of the
Catholic religion was submitted temporarily to the
royal authority which in its own good time and place
would rule upon such matters as the appropriation of
tithes, the fate of the religious communities, and the
Catholic hierarchy. The delay was serious, for the tiny
Canadian Church had remained without a head since
the death of Monseigneur de Pontbriand, and the
choice of a new bishop could not be made without the
consent and approval of London.

As to the customs and laws, General Amherst had
written a marginal note to the article of the Capitula-
tion of Montreal asking for the retention of the
Coutum-e de Paris and the laws and customs of the
country: "They are to become subjects of the King."
Words pregnant with meaning which forecast in prin-
ciple, at least, radical changes in familiar social and
political institutions. In practice, however, the con-
queror proceeded without haste and, indeed, with a
certain diplomacy.

To James Murray, that man of energy, soldier to
his finger tips, whose nature was compact of contrasts,
fell the difficult and ungrateful task of organizing a
provisional government. Murray realized that unless
he wished to provoke bitter resistance and multiply
embarrassments uselessly, perhaps even expose his
regime to disaster, he must not plan to transform the
administration of the conquered land in a single day,
nor to upset everything from top to bottom. Canada
proper remained divided into three districts, Montreal,